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penetrated the darkness which enwrapped the | Thebes, and fill the beholder with wonder and 
nation. The people regarded religion as an | admiration. 
affair of the clergy, and deemed their own part; Among that band was the venerable and 
performed, by a compliance with prescribed | benignant Penn, who first applied to the found- 
i Laie Fae mm with the | ing of a commonwealth the principles which 
mass of the people and the c an utter | he had learned in the school of Fox, and gave 
form. It was the reaction of this hollowness | the example—so successfully followed in our 
and falseness which called into existence and | own times—of the power of an unarmed com- 
power the English Puritans. During the sway | munity to attain in peace and safety the high- 
of that band of stern republicans who made | est national prosperity. 
Europe tremble before them,appearedoneofthe| In many respects the institutions of the 
most remarkable phenomena of those ancient | Quakers were most original and peculiar, and 
times. A rustic and uneducated youth of pow- | they owed this to the bold yet cautious fidelity 
erful and fervid eloquence, and the most un-| with which they followed the New Testament. 
daunted boldness, went forthasa Preacher from} Their fundamental principle was, that the 
the North of England. With the bible in his| sacrifice of the Redeemer had purchased for 
hand he traversed the island, denouncing su-|man the inestimable gift of the immediate 
perstition and priestcraft, vice and worldliness, | guidance and communion of the Holy Spirit : 
with a vehemence and authority which made|—they denied that there was any warrant in 
men tremble at his presence. Taking ground | Scripture for sacrament or rite, or holy-days ; 
on the universal equality of man in the sight | they asserted the absolute equality of all men ; 
of his Maker, seizing hold of the grand truth | that the work of religion was in the heart and 
—nev: to that age and to the nations, that God} to be tested by a holy life, and not by any 
re ; K is himself the teacher of his people—that re-| compliance with outward ceremonies. They 
trines of our Society will find consistent and | ligion is the life’s business of every man, even | alone admitted the gentler sex to a share in the 
faithful advocates, nor that in his own good | the humblest living—and that priest and ritual | highest functions of the community, and sub- 
time, the Head of the Church will ag@in lift up| and ceremony have no part in it, he set in| jected the female intellect to a discipline and a 
the light of his countenance, and grant to his | operation the most powerful springs of our na-|culture which has in the end produced incal- 
‘ servants “the oil of joy for mourn-| ture, These words of truth and power breathed | culable benefits to mankind. 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of | new life into the dead masses, and there arose| They waged their warfare with Principal- 
heaviness.” : Ber throughout all England, as if hill and valley | ities and Powers by a passive resistance which 
I have often, while reviewing the history of} had teemed at his bidding, armies of apos-| wore out the iron of oppression. Regarding it 
our Society, sought to trace the influence of| tolic men, devoted to the same holy calling,|as their function to hold up to mankind the 
its principles upon its future course, and to|and animated with the same fervid eloquence. | immutable and eternal truths of the Gospel— 
conjecture whether the general adoption of its Striking as they did at all human authority | neither persecution, nor ridicule, nor scorn, 
doctrines would be followed by as great an in-|in matters of conscience, proclaiming the uni-| deterred them from the bold and uncompro- 
crease of its members ; or whether it would | versaf equality of man—they could not but en-| mising practice of what they deemed to be 
remain to the end—a mere handful, in com-| counter the enmity of noble and priest ; and | true. 
parison with the surrounding multitudes. severe and crue! persecutions befel them. Yet} Thus did they go on from age to age, pro- 
Let us give utterance, as if in the language! these only served to call out an iron strength | testing against one of the most powerful hierar- 
of some future and far distant historian, to the | of endurance that baffled all the rage of their |chies in the world, patiently bearing to be an- 
speculations which such ney ps have engen-|enemies. They went on, winning proselytes| nually plundered by the servants of the estab- 
dered. “The breaking up of society,”—thus among all ranks, from the palace to the cot-| lished church—yet using neither weapon nor 
may we conceive him to write concerning the| tage, from the cloister to the camp, and fill-| force in their defence—until for very shame’s 
origin, the character, and history of the Peo-| ing England with fear and alarm. Some of sake the tithes were relinquished. So likewise 
ple called Quakers,—* the breaking up of so-|the noblest and finest spirits of the day em-| they denozaced the oath with a pertinacity 
ciety to its foundations at the fall of the West-| braced their tenets. George Fox himself, rus-| which compelled their rulers to admit the 
ern Empire, was a natural and necessary pre-| tic though he was, with a zeal that seemed at| solew-a assertion in its stead, as evidence in 
paration for the change frem ancient to rn | times to border on fanaticism, had a majesty | the courts of justice. From age to age did 
civilization. Ages of blind and desperate con-| of person and manner that awed his judges, thzy refuse to take up arms, or to contribute 
flict with the new elements elapsed before the | displayed the highest faculties of a legislator | to the support of war—amidst a people who 
human mind could shake off the tyranny of|in the code which he-framed for his people, | derided their scruples, and deemed their views 
opinion that enthralled it. ‘The reformation of| and the caution and judgment of a aera fantastic and chimerical—til! at last war itself 
Luther, so long regarded as the dawn of reli-| in the sobriety and scriptural fidelity of his|has ceased from the earth. All these views 
gious liberty, was not more the cause of suc- | doctrines. they enforced with a strength of argument 
ceeding, than the effect of former agitations.| From that band of labourers issued the| which triumphed in the end over all opposi- 
In that wild stir of the passions which accom-| famous Apology of Barclay—which having tion; so that the universal liberty and equality 
panied these changes, every thing was called} stood for ages unrefuted and unanswerable, | of religious sects, the unarmed repose of mo- 
in question, every thing was attacked. No/|has become in theology what the Elements of|dern times, and our more elevated tone of 
where was the warfare more stoutly and suc-| Euclid are in the exact sciences; and which | veracity are due in no small measure, to the 
cessfully waged than in our own fatherland. | by its completeness and symmetry resembles | pertinacious obstinacy of this singular people. 
The light of the Reformation had not yet| the obelisks that still mark the site of ancient! Like other religious sects they had their 
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All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
ad to the Editor. 








For “; The Friend.” 
Quakerism—Past and to Come. 


The present is a time of depression and dis- 
couragement in our Religious Society, such as 
has seldom been known. Yet though the 
friends of vital and spiritual religion have much 
to contend with, I cannot doubt that, let who 
may fall by the way-side, the primitive doc- 
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heresies and their schisms; and they were in 
one sense peculiarly exposed to them; for 
they scrupulously avoided any other language 
than that of Scripture in expressing their doc- 
trine. The reserve which the volume of in- 
spiration maintains on many points, is ill suited 
to a subtle and speculative mind ; and it is no 
wonder that there often arose in the bosom of 
the Society, ardent and daring speculators, 
who colielt hold, now of one, and now of an- 
other grand truth, and pushed it, regardless of 
the balancing and compensating principles, to 
a false extreme. Nor can we wonder that in 
the reaction which took place, those compen- 
saling principles were themselves carried to 
undue lengths; and that io more than one 
period of its history, the Society seemed to be 
alternately tending to a system of speculative 
philosophy, and to a religion of form. 

But, happily for, mankind, it escaped these 
perils; and, wiser in this than the early 
Christians, the undisputatious temper of the 
Quakers, made them hold fast to the language 
of Scripture, and reject all new phrases in ex- 
pounding their doctrine ; so that these tenden- 
cies to change passed over their disc like a 
summer cloud. 

After their first establishment, the Quakers 
did not greatly increase in numbers. Their 
path was too narrow for the man of pleasure, 
and too lowly for the man of ambition; and 
there was thus a constant drain of their mem- 
bers. There were times when its peculiar 
and powerful ministry seemed to ebb, when 
the superior zeal and activity of other sectaries 
drew away crowds of its youthful members. 
Yet the grand truths of Quakerism are so 
congenial to the heart and the understanding, 
that the converts from the Society insensibly 
influenced the people among whom they min- 
gled. The light of a better belief could not 
be always extinguished ; and thus it was, that 
the religion of forms was undermined by those 
who thought themselves its converts. It could 
not be forever concealed from observation, that 


no change in the inner man. It began at last 
to be admitted, that these ceremonies had in 
them no healing virtue. They lost their power 
over the public mind; they came to be regard. 
ed as mere signs of membership ; and when it 
was found how often and how easily they were 
abused, they gradually sunk into disrepute. 

And when, as ever and anon occurred, the 
Society of Friends revived, and fervid and 
powerful preachers arose as at first, no small 
portion of their hearers was found in the de- 
scendants of those converts, who had uncon- 
sciously imbibed with their earliest impres- 
sions, feelings and opinions that had descended 
through many generations, and that inclined 
them to the faith of the Quakers. 

Quakerism has produced not many popu- 
lar writers, not many men eminent in sci- 
ence; for its cautious spirit kept the first in 
check ; and its practical good sense, tended to 
action rather than to speculation. Yet by its 
strict and wholesome system of education, 
were formed from time to time, the minds of 
some extraordinary men, who have left endur- 
ing monuments of their abilities and virtues in 
the history of nations. 


THE FRIEND. 


To the mind that can extend its vision 
along the track of time, the Society of Friends, 
as they love to style themselves, appears like 
a stream gushing from a copious source, and 


winding its way without much accession of | before me. 


waters, to the mighty deep. We trace its 
course, glistening in the sunbeam, or gleaming 
throngh the overshadowing trees, and marvel 
that it nowhere either much increases or alto- 
gether disappears. Yet we perceive along its 
banks the fertility which it dispenses, and the 
blessings it has shed upon man, and vainly 
seeking to penetrate its course through the still 
distant future, are forced to own that few hu- 
man institutions have been productive af so 
much unmingled good to mankind, as the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends.” 


Fo: ‘*The Friend,”’ 


Schomburgk’s Expedition. 
(Continued from page 1.) 
THE PIANOGHOTTOS. 


Our travellers were now winding among the 
hills which form the northern flank of the 
Sierra Aricua ; “ none of them exceeded 400 
feet” in height, and those which divided the 
southern from the northern streams, “ were 
scarcely 150 feet high.” ‘Terror still preced- 
ed them. Here they found a hut evidently 
justabandoned. “ The adjacent forest abound- 
ed with the majestic Bertholatia, which bears 
the delicious Brazil nuts. Many of the last 
season were lying on the ground, and afforded 
our Indians and ourselves a great treat. | 
found, on returning from my astronomical ob- 
servations, that the coxswain had erected our 
tents beneath one of those giants of the forest, 
which could not be less than 100 feet high be- 
fore it branched out. I feared an accident 
might happen if a heavy wind should shake 
one of the fruits off, which are, when full 
grown, as large asa child’s head: and so it 











our worst apprehensions were again realized. 
Three huts now came in sight, and, “ Thanks 
to God, here at least are people,” burst from 
my lips, as | saw a number of athletic men 
I hastened towards them, and 
tendering my hands received their ready grasp, 
and was really overjoyed at the hearty wel- 
come.” 

Sir Robert, in his joy, does not explain the 
mystery of the previous panic and the sudden 
reconciliation, but proceeds at once to sound 
the praises of his newly acquired friends. 

“| had seldom seen a finer looking set of 
men than those who now stood before me; 
some appeared to be 5 feet 6 inches, and 5 
feet 8 inches in height ; their limbs strong and 
muscular. In their attire they resembled the 
Mayopityans. That important piece of head- 
dress, the queue, was attended to with such 
neatness, that it would have done honour toa 
Parisian coiffeur of the old régime. The hair 
of the hinder part of the head was all gathered 
up into the queue; that on the forehead was 
cut rather shdrt, with the exception of two 
tufts sweeping from the ears towards the face, 
much in the fashion of our gallants. Neither 
male nor female were painted in lines, but 
their whole body, with the exception of the 
face, was covered with roucou, or red paint. 
The men wore a profusion of beads round 
their wrists and across their shoulders, and a 
band of cotton below the knee, with a lo 
tassel hanging from it. The ankles were ti 
with strips of palm-leaves, ornamented with 
red and black paint. Their waist was girded 
with a broad piece of bark, from which their 
waist-lap was suspended. Almost every man 
wore one of those combs which we first saw 
among the Maopityans} they were tied to a 
string, and hung round the neck, so that they 
fell upon the breast. The females did not 
wear this peculiar ornament, The bows and 
arrows of these people were long ; but that for- 
midable weapon, the war-club, was not used. 


happened, for, while Mr. Goodall and myself}|The females were less favourably gified by 
the participation in outward rites, made of itself| sat at dinner, a thunderstorm, accompanied by 


nature than the men; and of ornaments, if I 


a whirlwind, swept over the place, and four of|except their own manufactured beads, they 


the fruits, with a shell as hard as that of cocoa- 
nut, came down, one of which fell near where 
I was sitting with such force that it partly bu- 
ried itself in the ground.” 

Next day they resumed their march amid 
the unapproachable Pianoghottos. Suddenly, 
‘a cry of astonishment from some of our In- 
dians, who had kept up with me, attracted my 
attention ; a recent encampment was before us, 
the fires still burning—an Indian pot, which 


wore but few. As jf fashion were here re- 
versed, the females had shorn their hair short, 
which did not tend to improve their looks; 
two, however, had long hair, which they wore 
in queue like the men. 

“ They brought us presents of sugar-cane, 
pine-apples, cashews, and some new-made 
bread, for which I gladly gave them some 
glass beads and fish-hooks. With the excep- 
tion of dogs, and some fowls of a pure white 


evidently had been emptied in haste, as part of| colour, they had but few domestic animals.” 


its contents was lying on the ground—a bunch 
of plaintains in a corner—and, what might 
greatly have alarmed us, a pool of blood near 
one of the huts ;—all combined to make us 
believe that the Mayopityans, had again put 
them to flight, The blood, on inspection, 
proved to be that of a bush-hog, of which we 
found some remains. We redoubled our pace. 
After crossing a hill about 500 feet high, we 
ascended another of about half that height, and 
saw before us a cleared space several acres in 
extent, being the provision-fields of the settle- 
ment. All was silent—not the barking of a 
dog nor the sound of a human voice. | feared 


Schomburgk remained at this settlement ten 
days, while he sent for the deserted baggage, 
a part of which was brought to him by his 
new allies, who went after it bodity—men, 
women, and children—leaving the strangers 
sole occupants of the village ; and this conduct 
the knight attributed to a want of confidence 
in their guests—they being afraid, as he sup- 
posed, to leave the weaklings of the flock with 
them while the strong men went for the goods. 

While they were gone, a beggar presented 
himself. His plan to excite sympathy differed 
somewhat in form from that in use among 
civilized men. 
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rambles or hunted out of their holes. ‘The ant! quantity of rain which falls in any particular 
was small, and without those prickles which | place in any five years is precisely the same 
distinguish the genus atta, or cushi ants of| quaatity which falls in any other five years at 
the colonists. They were probably a small | the same place. Thus, while it is impossible 
species of that kind which is called the hunter, 
or yagerman, and of which Mrs. Carmichael 
has given such a lively and interesting descrip- 
tion.” 

About an hour after the disappearance of 
the ants, another arrival took place. ‘Ten In- 
dians, of the Weeping tribe came in to help 
make up the variety of the day. “ They all 
broke out into lamentations in the same man- 














































“ Mr. Goodall and myself were taking our 
breakfast, when | saw a strange Indian steal- 
ing round the large hut, and looking wistfully 
at us. When he became aware that | had ob- 
served him, he approached us uttering what | 
took to be a salutation. All at once he squat- 
ted on the ground, covered his face with his 
hands, and broke out into such a strain of la- 
mentations that we were quite surprised. Our 
Macusé Indians collected round him, and ap- 
peared equally astonished ; but their curiosity 
had no effect upon him, for he cuntinued his 
lamentations, his whole body appearing con- 
vulsed from their excessive violence. h of| ner as the young man.” The wailings over, 
his words was twice repeated in a chaunting| they quickly manifested an earnest desire to 
tone, first slew, and then with a strong intona- | become of the property of the strang- 
tion, and, as they genefally ended with ajers. “ They bad a custom which did not 
vowel, the effect was by no means inharmo-| agree with our reduced stock of articles for 
nious. Thus he continued for about twenty | barter, being uncommonly covetous of what- 
minutes without intermission, when he rose, | ever their eyes rested upon.” 
wiped his eyes, and addressed me again in his} “ By promising them some beads I easily 
language, of which I did not understand aj induced the chieitain and some others to sit 
single word. I had now more time to look at| or stand to Mr. Goodall for their portrait. He 
the individual ; he was young, and not so tall | considered them, however, the most fidgetty of 
as the generality of the Pianoghottos | had/|all the Indians he had depicted—they could 
lately seen, and of a slight but well propor-|scarcely remain in the same position for a 
tioned figures ; he was entirely daubed over,ex-| moment. The old chieftain has certainly the 
cept his face, with red paint, and on the breast | most characteristic face among them. Al- 
he wore a comb; his waist was girded with | though he is of no great stature, being only 5 
bark, to which the waist-lap was fixed, the red | feet 24 inches, he is portly and well made. 
colour of which was relieved by strips of palm-| His face has a thorough Indian expression, 
leaves; and he had neither bow nor arrows, | the forehead receding, and the eyes so oblique, 
merely a short Dutch knife in his hand. He/| that he can almost look upwards without bend- 
directed his looks solely to me, and did not|ing his head back. Another peculiarity in 
deign to throw even a glance at the Macusés| which almost all the Pianoghottos share, is the 
round us. His agitation had not yet subsided, | great depression on the side of the head, below 
and he continued to tremble, either in conse-| the parietal bone, and between the outer angle 
_— previous a Coe of = pe and the eye. The _ - vidual, 
r. A present of some trifles reassured him, | monly large, (three inches in this individual, ; . Ww : 
end be vow preaches cndtetred thar be| whick Fmight in tftsdnmenentnvereuseiied to eae! a. se kgréabiar cad teat 
was hungry. Our hantsman had been fortu-| his wearing pieces of bamboo in the ear, if it| With it? That it is contemptible, is evidenced 
nate enough to shoot a wild hog the previous were the laps or lobuli which determined the} },. the feelings a discovery of it excites. It can- 
day, and with a large piece of meat anda cake | size of it. The ears of a boy who was 4 feet| 15+ therefore, but seem strange, that man, who 
of cassa-bread he returned to the wood and |7 inches in height, were 2 inches and 7-10ths| i, fayoured with the convictions of the Spirit 
disappeared.” : : '|in length, and 1 inch and 5-10ths in breadth.| o¢ Truth, should act with dissimulation and 
An adventure of a different kind served to) The waist was small, the young men being) deceit ; barter his peace, his dignity, his own 
relieve the monotony and tedium of delay, on} seldom more than 2 feet 3 inches round; but| ecieem, and that of others, for anything that 
the succeeding day. “I was rather astonish-|this may be ascribed to their wearing, from) this state of vicissitad® can afford; when by 
ed at seeing Mr. Goodall out of his hammock | their earliest youth, tight girdles, about six) preserving a reputation of sincerity ; by in- 
earlier in the morning than he was acccustom- | inches broad, made of the bark of a tree—a tegrity of thought and veracity of speech, he 
ed to be when not en route, and his loud speak- | custom which must be injurious to their health. may with certainty obtain the friendship and 
ing to the Indians led me to suppose that he} It appears they are as vain of a small waist as 


; : : ; ; respect of his acquaintance, and enjoy the de- 
had been disturbed. I was soon made acquaint. | any fair lady of European birth and boarding: | j-able character of a man of candour. 
ed with his grievance: legions of ants had di- 


school education. It was ridiculous to see| Jy the manners of Christ, as described in 
rected their march through his hut, and a de-| how they contrived to make their waist appear | ihe New Testament, we have a perfect model 
tachment had assailed him in his hammock and | smaller, by drawing in their breath when | of sincerity and undeviating truth; and this 
driven him fairly out of it, The chief column | came to measure that part of their body. must evince to Christians, how far remote 
of the marching army of ants was about six (To be continsed.) front beery wetled & teledsedd tale conduct 
inches broad, and until nine o'clock th Seda: Ha aah 
_ road, and untii mine oclock they a ought to be ; since the terms of their salvation 
ake <adaedies ania — = For “The Friend.” jare included in a faithful imitation of Him 
en dient: there were several branc If any reliance can be placed on the follow- | Who never swerved from the strictest veracity. 
«| now examined my own hut more minute- | 19 Statistics, the cause of Christianity would an [ ever read in a of trath, fo, * 
appear to make slow progress in the world.|™y ‘eelings so Impressive o! reverence for | 
iy, an ceed er evra, clus rns of dcoureging te trv Cian, the loi pengnce by Chris on Ne 
uninterruptedly until the heat of the sun caused eae eee - weet one his ee el . cage ” ee 
hain : uct, and to put in motion those means for . 
pee oumaan on ete cna — reformation of his fellow candidates for immor- —_— 
versed by numerous columns, carrying away tality, which under the Divine blessing may| A new piece of spiritural chymistry—even 
towards their burrows, crickets, spiders, cock- contribute to that end. to grow better on observing the faults of others. 
roaches, and other noxious insects, which they| “ Curiosities of Statistics.—No man can —Dr. Rutty. 
must have surprised during their nocturnal | say what will be the weather to-morrow, but the —- 


to predict, of any one man in France, that 
during the next year he will commit a crime, 
it seems certain that onejin every six hundred 
and fifty will do so, because in past years the 
proportion has been generally about that 
amount, the tendency to crime, in relation to 
the temptation, being every where invariable 
over a sufficiently wide range of time. So, 
also, the number of persons taken in charge 
by the police in London, for being drunk and 
disorderly in the streets, is, week by week, a 
nearly uniform quantity, showing that the in- 
clination to drink to excess is always in the 
mass about the same, regard being had to the 
existing temptations or stimulations to this vice. 
Even mistakes ané oversights are of regular 
occurrence, for it is found in the post-offices of 
the large cities that the number of letters put 
in without addresses is year by year the same. 
Statistics have made out an equally distinct 
regularity, in a wide range, with regard to 
things concerning the mind, and the doctrine 
founded upon it has lately produced a scheme 
that may well strike the ignorant with surprise. 
It is proposed to establish in London a society 
for insuring the integrity of clerks, secretaries, 
collectors, and all such functionaries, as are 
obliged to find security for money passing 
through their hands in the course of business. 
This guaranty society has gone into opera- 
tion, and is likely to become a useful and pros- 
perous institution.” 





































Truth.—Meanness is the true characteristic 
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For “ The Friend.” 
SONNET. 
WRITTEN ON RECOVERING FROM AN ILLNESS. 


I have been wandering near the gates of Death,— 
vo fevered, puined, through long, long nights and 
ays; 

Yet, oh Disease ! I have trod rougher ways, 

Sinning in strength, than thine!—and oft sweet 
brea 

Came to my hot cheek, as of angels near 

Whispering thoughts of heaven to quell all fear. 

Anew I thank thee now, oh God! for life, — 

And with keen sense of joy greet sun and air; 

Bat, when I think how hard it is to bear 

ar, cross ’mid worldly men,—how oft the strife 

Of this ill world doth wound the tender heart, 

Or leaven it to itself,—my joy doth fly. 

O that I had been ready to depart! 

It is as hard to live well, as to die. 


Second month, 1846. 


—“_—— 


For “ The Friend.” 
“THE STIRRING DRUMS.” 


There's a spirit comes with the stirring drums 
In a robe of flame arrayed, 
And the magic wand, in his iron hand, 
Is a bared and crimsoned blade! 
By the mournful air of the man of prayer 
We may know from whence he comes, 
For the good man may not kneel to pray 
For him with the “ stirring drums.” 


Wo! wo for our land! for Destruction’s brand 
Is the torch that leads him on, 
And his flying steeds but increase their speed 
The farther his car has gone! 
By the orphaned child—by the widow, wild, 
We may know from whence he comes, 
For the widow weeps while her husband sleeps 
Unroused by the “stirring drums.” 


Oh! his murderous breath hath the scent of death 
As he breathes on the glowing youth, 
Whose hands were white and whose souls were bright 
Till he dimmed their light of Truth. 
By the fearful shriek—by the pallid cheek, 
We may know from whence he comes, 
For the sister weeps while her brother sleeps 
Unroused by the stirring drums.” 


Yet they madly kneel at his chariot wheel, 
Till he binds them at his will, 
And they wear the stain of his galling chain 
Till they learn like him*to “ kill !” 
By the sad tears wrung from the strong and 


youn 
We may es from whence he comes— 
For the brother weeps while his brother sleeps 
Unroused by the “ stirring drums.” 


And they call him War, for he bears afar 
From many a peaceful hearth 
The brightest gem of the diadem 
That crowned its bliss on earth— 
By the deep, deep moan—by the deeper groan, 
We may know from whence he comes, 
For the father weeps while his loved one sleeps 
Unroused by the “ stirring drums.” 


May the brave not shrink from the awful brink 
Of the “ pit’’ from whence he came— 
From the “second death” of his murderous breath 
And his quenchless robe of flame? 
By the heart that breaks—by the heart he 
breaks 
We know from whence he comes, 
For the mother weeps as her loved one sleeps 
Unroused by the “ stirring drums.” 


In the eastern clime in the olden time 
This self-same spirit led 

The brave of old to a deed so bold 
That the grave gave up its dead! 


THE FRIEND. 
By the pardoning blood of the Son of God 
We know from whence He came, 


And that war will cease for the Prince of 


Peace 
Is His all-conquering Name. 


—_—S 


For *' The Friend.” 
An Afternoon Walk. 
THE RETREAT. 


On Second-day afternoon, the 20th ult., 
two of us bent our steps to the southern part 
of the City, and the adjoining district of Moy- 
amensing, desirous of obtaining information 
relative to the statistics of crime and misery. 
The first place we visited was the Moral Re- 
treat for Coloured Persons. It is in Lombard 
Street above Seventh, and is under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Hetty Reckless. We 
found it an old, painted, two-story frame build- 
ing, indicating, we thought, very strongly a 
limited income in the occupants. We inquired 
for Hetty Reckless, and being introduced to 
her, were invited up to the second story, 
into the general sewing-room of the establish- 
ment. A coloured woman was busy with her 
needle in one corner; a table with books, tracts, 
muslin and finished work occupied another 
corner ; and in the centre a pair of quilting- 
frames, from which a quilt had probably just 
been taken, still remained resting on the tops 
of chairs. The chairs, the furniture, the wood- 
work of the building—all spoke of the poverty 
of the institution. We found Hetty Reckless 
a short fleshy woman ;—one in whom, after a 
half hour’s talk, you would scarcely fail to be 
interested. Our first question was, Where are 
the inmates—those lately the degraded and 
miserable, now in process of reformation? 
We found, to our sorrow, that the funds of the 
institution had a short time previously become 
exhausted ; and though very busy and useful 
in winter, spring and summer, autumn at 
the Retreat was likely to glide away, without 
apy being benefited by its protecting influence. 
There is no deficiency of wretchedness, misery 
and vice in the coloured population,—therg is 
no lack of applicants for admission to the 
Retreat, but the matron has not wherewithal 
to feed and clothe them. We found, on inquiry 
that the benefit of this charity is confined to 
coloured girls and women of the lowest and 
most destitute class. Very many of those who 
have been its moral patients were bone-pick- 
ers and rag-gatherers, who, clothed in tat- 
ters, earned a bare subsistence, by groping 
in the gutters, and amid the offal of the streets. 

In the first rise of the Institution, Hetty 
Reckless visited some of the lowest haunts of 
the miserabie and destitute, inviting them to 
come to the shelter of this house, and see if a 
remedy might not be found for the worst ills 
of their condition. Of late, the applications 
for admission being more than their house can 
accommodate, and their fund support, they 
make their selection from those who so keenly 
feel their situations as of their own choice to 
seek a refuge in the Retreat. When such an 
one first enters the house, the rules of the in- 
stitution are read to her, and on her promise 
of obeying them, she is admitted as one of the 
family. ‘These rules enjoin the patients to keep 





the chambers and furniture clean, to pay due 
attention to cleanliness and neatness in theif 
own persons, and to consult their own comfort 
in their actions, and the comfort of those 
around them. They are bound to wash and 
iron their own clothes, to abstain from profane 
and indecent language, from intoxicating Ji- 
quor, and from quarrelling with each other. 
Lastly, they are to occupy their time indus- 
triously, either for themselves, or the good of 
the Institution, and are never to go out of the 
house, except with the permission of the matron 
or the committee. 

The first thing attended to after the admis- 
sion of new inmates, is of necessity seeing to 
their bodily cleanliness, and furnishing them 
with new clothes. The rags they bring with 
them can readily be purified by nothing less 
life-destroying than fire. They are then put 
to such employments as the Association can 
find for them. Quilting, coarse sewing, mak- 
ing carpet-rags. After keeping them a few 
weeks, during which they generally conduct 
themselves with propriety, places are obtained 
for them in the country; the Association fur- 
nishing them with two suits of clothing. The 
names of the farmers with whom they are 
placed are recorded; and it was really cheer- 
ing to look over the list, and to see how many 
had been received into families known to us, 
wherein we felt assured that every aid would 
be furnished, as far as careful superintendence 
and kindness could aid, in strengthening the good 
work of reformation commenced in the Retreat. 
In a small book is collected the testimony of a 
number of persons well known to us, as to the 
good character maintained by some of these 
poor women in their new situations. Hetty 
said that, generally, they had given satisfaction 
wherever they had been placed ; and this, con- 
sidering the depth of degradation from which 
they had been rescued, was a matter of greater 
wonder to us, than to learn there were excep- 
tions to the rule. When the girls are placed 
in situations not very remote from the City, 
Hetty visits them in their new homes. 

In a conversation we had with her on the 
misery and depravity of the coloured popula- 
tion in the southern part of the City, she told 
us many painfully interesting particulars, which 
had come under her own observation, relative 
to the manner in which some live. She 
mentioned one establishment in Baker street, 
where the poor miserable victims of ignorance 
and vice, who have no homes, are, when they 
can beg, steal, or earn enough to pay for it, 
furnished with lodgings. The rooms of the 
house are divided into narrow stalls like those 
in stables for horses, into which a little straw 
is shaken, and this is all the bed furnished. 
Yet for some of these stalls ten cents is charg- 
ed a night, the occupant having the privilege 
of taking to his or her lodging-place as many 
as they will hold, Sometimes they have twelve 
persons in them,a small sum being paid by 
each. The principal amount of the woes and 
vices of the negroes in that neighbourhood she 
attributes to the grog-shops. 

After hearing her details relative to the lodg- 
ings of these poor outcasts from home and 
comfort, we went with her into the chambers 
of the Retreat, to see what accommodations it 
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had to offer in exchange. 
gratified, Every thing appeared comfortable 
and neat. No wonder that the tenants of stalls, 
the liers on dirty straw, those dependant on 
begging for support, when they have once ex- 
perienced the comforts of a good bed, the lux- 
ury of clean sheets, the satisfaction of certain 
though coarse meals, should be willing to en- 
deavour to control their evil habits, that they 
may not lose their place at the Retreat, and 
thereby the hope of a future good home. 

On going down stairs, we found a new ap- 
plicant for admission. A poor miserably 
dressed, yet not a bad looking coloured girl. 
She appeared to be about 17 years of age, and 
had a child, perhaps a year old, in her arms. 
Hetty had told us that the funds of the insti- 
tution were expended, and that until they had 
the means of furnishing clean clothing and 
food, no more could be taken in. Knowing 
this, feelings of commiseration were awaken- 
ed in us, as we gazed on this girl, about to be 
turned away, and a heart-ache followed, which 
has continued ever since. We wished to have 
had some conversation with the child-mother, 
but Hetty inviting us to follow her, we passed 
on. On the first floor is an infant-school for 
coloured children, supported by the old Aboli- 
tion Society. The pupils now number 80, and 
one of the teachers informed us there were 
not unfrequently that many in attendance. 
There were among them many with bright 
faces, beaming with intelligence. The school- 
room is altogether inadequate in size, for the 
healthy accommodation of such a school. 

The members of the Coloured Moral Reform 
Society are all of African descent, and they 
are such as are most anxious to raise their 
race from the degradation into which their 
vicious habits, and the influence of parents and 
associates have sunk them. We left their Re- 
treat with hearty good wishes for the encou- 
ragement of its supporters, and with desire 
that those among Friends who have the good 
of the coloured people at heart, would of their 
abundance be willing to render pecuniary aid. 
(To be concluded.) 





. For ** The Friend.’” 
Epistle of William Penn. 


While some would persuade us that differ- 


ences of sentiment in points of doctrine is of 


little more moment than the different pronunci- 
ations of “« Shibboleth,” and by this means lead 
the unwary from the Truth, it will be benefi- 
cial frequently to recur to the language of the 
first Friends, who, with great zeal and plain- 
ness contended for the faith as delivered to 
them. The following epistle, written by Wil- 
liam Penn, when travelling in Europe, shows 
the importance which he attached to the Di- 
vine call extended to himself and fellow-sol- 
diers, and the weight of responsibility they 
were under, to hold fast the banner given them 
to display because of the Truth, both in rela- 
tion to themselves, and those who were to be 
called and instructed by their instrumentality. 
It is full of the Divine savour, and we may 
hope that its insertion in “ The Friend” will 
animate and encourage those who love the 
same cause, to hold fast their faith unflinch- 
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THE FRIEND. 





long been enlisted in the Lamb’s army, will 
derive instruction and courage to press for- 
ward in the same path which they trod. Fear 
not little flock, it is your Father’s good olen | 
sure to give you the kingdom, as you follow | 
the all-conquering Cuptain faithfully, not suf- | 
fering the oppositions, or the discouragements | 
of the Sanballats.of the day, to turn you away 
from the unchangeable Truth as it is in Jesus. 


To the Churches of Jesus throughout the 
World, gathered and settled in his Eter- 
nal Light, Power and Spirit, to be one 
Holy Flock, Family, and Household, to 
the Lord, &e. 


Dear Friends and Brethren,— 

Who have been visited with the fatherly vis- 
itation from on high, and have received God’s 
eternal Word and testament in your hearts, by 
which you have been gathered home to Christ 
Jesus, the true shepherd, from all the idol- 
shepherds, and their barren mountains and un- 
profitable hills, where you have been scatter- 
ed in the dark and gloomy day of apostasy ; 
and by his light, spirit, and power, have been 
convinced of sin, righteousness and judgment, 
and can say, The prince of this world is judg- 
ed by his holy, righteous, and powerful ap- 
pearance in you, unto whom all judgment in 
heaven and earth is committed; who is the 
blessed Lamb of God, the Light and Saviour 
of the world; who is King of Salem and 
Prince of Peace : my soul loves you with ever- 
lasting love; even, with the love with which 
my God, and your God, my Father and your 
Father, hath loved me, and visited my soul, 
and your souls ; in this do | dearly salute and 
embrace you all, in this the day of the fulfil- 
ling of his glorious promises to his churches 
in the wilderness, and s in sack-cloth. 

And, O, magni name, and ever- 
lastingly praised 
power and arm, 
unto us, and brought salvation near us! For 
he hath found us out, and hath heard our soli- 
tary cries, the deep and mournful supplications 
of our bowed spirits, when we were as the lit- 
tle silly dove without its mate, and the lonely 
pelican in thg) wilderness; when we were 
ready to cry out, Is there none to save! Is 
there none to help! O when shall the time 
and times, and half a time, be finished! When 
shall the one thousand two hundred and sixty 
days be accomplished! And when shall the 
abomination that stands in the holy place, be 

put! When shall the captivity of the 
Be turned back! O when shall Baby- 
ome into remembrance before God; the 
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, beast, and false prophet be cast into 
ce! And when shall the law go forth 
Sion, and the Word of the Lord out of 

é When shall Sion become the joy, 
and Jerusalem the praise of the whole earth ! 

And when shall the earth be covered with the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea | 

Friends, the Lord of heaven and earth hath 
heard our cries, and the full time is come, yea, 
the appointed time is come, and the voice of 
the Eternal Spirit in our hearts hath been 
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ingly, and that the young disciple who has not heard on this wise many a time: Awake thou 


that sleepest, and I will give thee life: arise 
out of the dust, and shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the lord is risen upen 
thee. And the Lord God hath given us that 
light by which we have comprehended the 
darkness in ourselves and in the world: And 
as we have believed in it, dwelt in it, and 
walked in it, we have received power to over- 
come the evil one in all his appearances in our- 
selves; and faithfully and boldly to testify 
against him in the world. And the blood of 
Jesus in this holy way of the light have we 
felt in our souls, to cleanse us from unrighteous, 
ness, and give us to know the mystery of the 
fellowship of the Gospel one with another, 
which stands in life and immortality. And 
here we become an holy household and family 
unto God, that live in his presence day and 
night, to do his will, as becometh his redeemed 
and ransomed children by the most precious 
blood of his Son, and no more to return to 
folly. 

And, Friends, let it never pass out of our 
remembrance, what our God hath done for us, 
since he hath made usa people. Hath any 
weapon formed against us prospered? Hath 
he called us, and not protected us? Hath he 
given power to conceive, and not to bring 
forth? Hath he not sheltered us in many a 
storm? Did he ever leave us under the re- 
proaches and contradictions of men? Nay, 
hath he not spoken peace to us! Were we 
ever cast out by men, and he forsook us? No, 
the Lord hath taken us up. Were we ever in 
prison, and he visited us not? Hungry, and 
he fed us not? Naked, and he clothed us 
not? Or have we been sick, and he came pot 
to see us? When were the jails so close, thot 
he could not come in? And the dungeons so 
dark, that he caused not his light to shine upon 
us? O nay; he hath never left us, nor for- 
saken us; yea, he hath provided riclily for 
us; he hath brought us into the wilderness, 
not to starve us, but try us; yet not above our 
measure. For he fed us with manna from on 
high, with pure honey and water out of the 
rock, and gave his good Spirit to sustain us. 
By night he was a pillar of fire to us, to com- 
fort us ; and by day a pillar of cloud, to hide 
and shelter us. He was a shadow of a mighty 
rock, that followed us; and we never wanted 
a brook by the way to refresh us. Was God 
good to Israel outward? much more hath he 
abounded to his spiritual Israel, the proper 
seed and offspring of himself. O the noble 
deeds and valiant acts, that he hath wrought 
in our day for our deliverance! He hath 
caused one to chase ten, and ten an hundred, 
and an hundred a thousand many a time, 
None hath been able to snatch us out of his 
hands, who abode in his truth. For though 
the winds have blown, and the sea hath raged, 
yet hath he rebuked the winds and the sea for 
his seed’s sake; he hath said to the winds, 
Be still ; and to the sea, Thus far shalt thou 
come and no farther. He hath cast up a high 
way for his ransomed to walk in, so plain, 
that though a fool he shall not err therein. 
This is the Light, in which all nations of them 
that are saved must walk forever. 

And therefore, Friends, let us stay our minds 
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in the light of the Lord forever; and let the 
awe, fear, and dread of the Almighty dwell in 
us; and let his Holy Spirit be known to be a 
covering to us, that from the spirit of this 






Friends and the Indians. 









for all, leaving us an example that we should 



































works, to the praise of him that hath called 























high estimation with us! And that it may be 
the daily watch and travel of us all, in the pre- 




















called us, to make our great call and election! 
sure, which many have neglected to do, who 
4 have been convinced by the blessed light and 
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and who for a time have walked among us, to be instructed in husbandry,” éc. 
have been overcome by the spirit of this world, e 
and turned their hands from the plough, and 
y, deserted the camp of the Lord, and gone back 



































Lord greatly have suffered. 























tiplied assurances of his loving-kindness unto| some account. 
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and the powers of the world to come, fall by} J. S. says :—* 
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and we are not our own. 


























rows, sighings and tears shall be wiped away 
from our eyes; and everlasting songs of joy 







hearts to God, that sits upon the throne, and 
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names in the Book of Life. 
(To be continued.) 
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being neither too low, nor too high. 





the closet, not in the field. —Dr. Rutty. 
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For‘ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Indians in 1798. 

é The Committee having concluded to make 
i! into Egypt again ; whereby the heathens have an attempt at civilizing some of the Indian Na- 
| blasphemed, and the way and people of the| tives on the North Western border of Penn- 
, sylvania, residing on the Alleghany river, in 
Therefore, O my dear Friends and brethren, |the State of New York, Joshua Sharpless ac- 
4 in the sense of that life and power, that God | companied several Friends on a visit to Corn- 

from Heaven so gloriously hath dispensed! planter, near whose land they proposed to com- 
among us, and by which he hath given us mul-/| mence their operations, of which he preserved 


They set out from Chester 
us, and crowned us together with heavenly do- County, on the Ist of the Fifth month, and 


minion, and in which my spirit is at this time | rode through Shippensburg, Strasburg, crossed Bo ee eg Seek dee Wren Coes 00 manne Spe 
broken before the Lord; dol most earnestly|the Alleghany mountains, and on the 9th 
entreat you to watch continually, lest any of| reached Redstone, and atterided the meeting 
you, that have tasted of the good word of God, | there, and next day arrived in Pittsburgh. 
finan she time of the sitting 
temptation ; and by carelessness and neglect|of the Supreme Couttwhen we arrived here, 
tempt the living God to withdraw his fatherly | and we had some fears Whether we should get 
i visitation from any of you, and finally to desert | accommodations for ourselves and horses ; but 
i such ; for the Lord our God is a jealous God, | having inquired for the best tavern before we 
E? and he will not give his glory unto another. | crossed the river, we were recommended to 
He hath given to man all but man himself,|the Green Tree ; where after some hesitation 
and him he hath reserved for his own peculiar| we were taken in, and found good accommo- 
5 service, to build him up a glorious temple to| dations. Some discouragemept attended my 
re himself; so that we are bought with a price,| mind on the way hither, concerning the busi- 
ness we were going on—being important, and 
Therefore let us continually watch, and|to be transacted among a people of strange 
stand in awe, that we grieve not his holy Spirit, | language, in a wilderness country, and under 
nor turn his grace into wantonness. But all| great uncertainty how we should be able to 
of us, let us wait, and that in a holy travail of| get the goods we have in care to our desired 
spirit, to know ourselves sealed by the spirit of port ; but upon our arrival here, and being in- 
adoption, unto the day of our complete redemp- | troduced to some for whom we had letters 
tion; when not only all our sins, but all sor-| credit, we met with a very kind reception, 
they appeared hearty in assisting us, and in- 
formed us that the goods sent fromm Philadel- 
and thanksgiving shall melodiously fill our phia arrived safely a few days ago, and were 
in the public store-house. The deputy Quar- 
to his blessed immaculate Lamb, who by his|ter Master said, that he would send them to 
most precious blood shall have completely |Cornplanter’s village, which was about 140 
redeemed us from the earth, and written our| miles by land, but much more by water ;—that 


it was a good time for them to go, the river 


11th. We had an interview with General 
Saw my proper and principal work to be in| Wilkinson this morning. He received us very 
respectfully, appeared well satisfied with the 





business we were going on, and cheerfully 
disposed to assist us in our undertaking. He 


In 1795, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ap- | 8®V® the deputy Quarter Master who bore us 
id pointed a Committee “ For Promoting the Im- | CO™pany, directions, in our hearing, to for- 
world we may be chastely kept and preserved provement and Gradual Civilization of the In-| Pd our goods to Cornplanter’s settlement ; 
unto God, in the holy light and self-denying dian Natives.” In 1796, “ The Committe, af- and invited us to take dinner with him, which 
life of Jesus, who hath offered himself up once | ;,,. fully conferring on the objects of their ap- kindness we acknowledged, but excused our- 
ss aahiiphie deann: th b Seiad pointment, and carefully considering the means | 8¢!ves on account of our business. 
aso Lotlow his steps ; that as be our dear Lord) most likely to promote them, believed it proper |. ; 
and Master, so we his servants, and friends,| +, jearn the disposition of the various tribes in| iMg the necessary articles to be sent into the 
and children, might by the Eternal Spirit offer |). vicinity of this State, and prepare their Indian country. The deputy provided a boat, 
up ourselves to God, in body, in soul, and in| minds for the reception of the intended aid, | S€t @ wagon to take our goods from the pub- 
spirit, which are his ; that we may be his work-/ with this view circular letters from the Commit. 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good | to. were, in 1796, addressed to various tribes, 
Sn a ele Le ; . accompanied with one from the Secretary of 
us; which calling is an high and holy calling, | giot¢, expressive of the approbation of our pros- 
by the eternal Light and Spirit in our con- pects by the Executive of the United States. 
sciences. © that it might forever remain in| ‘Pesce Jetters, in a guarded manner communi- 
cated tothe Indians our intention of aiding and 
‘ na ahha ie a encouraging such as should early apply to us. 
' sence of the holy aud living God, that hath, Oneidas, and those Indians settled on the 
Oneida reservation, comprehending the Stock- 
bridge, and a part of the Tuscaroras, were the 


truth of Christ Jesus revealed in their hearts, only tribes who, at that time appeared willing 


All hands were now employed in procur- 


























lic store, which was in the fort, and convey 
those we had procured in different parts of 
the town, to the wharf, and put on board the 
boat before evening. ‘Those sent from Phila- 
delphia, and what we procured here, weighed 
about 4,700 Ibs., for which the boatman was 
to have twenty shillings per hundred weight 
for taking up to the settlement, which we af- 
terwards understood from him, was 270 miles 
by water. He agreed to set off with them in 
two or three days, estimating it would take 
eighteen days to reach the settlement. 

12th. Several of our number waited on the 
General this morning, agreeably to his re- 
quest, and had a satisfactory interview. To 
encourage the business and assist therein, he 
presented us with the following letters, and 
when we came away, accompanied us through 
the guards, and respectfully took his leave of 
us. 

“ Head Quarters, Pittsburgh, 
May the 12th, 1798. 


“ Sir:—This will be handed you by Mr. 
, of the Society of Friends in Philadel- 
phia, who, with several associates, is on a visit 





establishment which may prove useful! to those 
people, and interesting to the rights of human- 
itye You will be pleased to furnish Mr. 
a guide, provisions, and any accommodations 
he may need, charging the accruing expenses 
to the proper head, 
With respect and esteem, T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
James WILKINSON. 





“ Captain Fowler, 
Agent Qr. Mr. Gen. Fort Franklin.” 


* To Cornplanter and the Village Chiefs of the 
Seneca Nation. 
“ Friends and Brothers : 

* The bearer, one of our beloved men among 
the people called Quakers, visits you, with 
several good men from the same Society, who 
intend to sit down amongst you, in order to 
instruct our red brethren in works of useful- 
ness, and to point out to them the path of vir- 
tue, which leads to the blissful mansions of the 
Great Spirit, the Father of light and life. 

“ Brothers, | charge you to take this, our 
beloved man, and his companions, by the 
hand, and to treat them with kindness and 
sincerity. Open your ears, and listen to what 
they say ;—open your eyes, and follow their 
footsteps ; then will your old men, your wives, 
your children, and your children’s children 
live in security, and enjoy the comforts of 
life; and the red people and the white people 
on this great island, will soon become as one. 

“ Brethren and Children, let this admonition 
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THE FRIEND. 


sink deep into your hearts; and may you be 

blessed with a clear sky, smooth roads, and 

plentiful harvests to the end of your days. | 

commend you to the care of the Great Spirit, 
and am in heart your friend, 

‘ James WILKINSON. 

Commander-in-chief of the troops. of the U. 
States.” 

Being now ready to depart, we took leave of 
several of the first characters of this place, 
who wished us success, and affectionately bade 
us farewell. Crossing the Alleghany, we en- 
tered a wilderness country, but little inhabited, 
the settlements not more than two or three 
years old, and scarce of provisions for man 
and horse, Feeding at Durkin’s, 18 miles, we 
got in the evening to a place called the Double 
Cabin, 15 miles, Here we could get neither 
pasture, hay, corn, nor oats for our horses; 
but having a little oats with us, we fed them, 
and tied them to stakes until morning. After 
partaking of some of our victuals, we wrapped 
ourselves in our blankets, and tried to get some 
sleep on the earthen floor, being all the bed we 
could meet with. 

13th. We were stirring betimes this morn- 
ing, as our bed was not inviting to indulge na- 
ture, and in 74 miles came to a poor cabin. 
Here we got some oats for our horses, and let 
them pick a little in the woods. We found a 
great change since we left Redstone ; the sea- 
son is backward, the leaves just putting out, 
and there is next to no pasture in the woods ; 
that it looks likely our horses will suffer much 
when we get among the Indians. We break- 
fasted on our own provisions, and proceeded 
twelve miles further, where after feeding our 
horses, we took dinner in like manner, and got 
to Fort Franklin befére~4 o’clock, 144 miles, 
pretty much®fatigued, part of our road being 
tedious and rough, and we sensibly felt the 
effect of our poor night’s lodging. We met 
with few houses in this day’s ride, The coun- 
try was pretty level except about Sandy Creek. 
The town of Franklin [pow Venango county,] 
is situated close on the side of French Creek ; 
it contains ten or twelve log houses: they were 
built under cover of an old fort, which is now 
demolished, and a new one erected half a mile 
lower down the creek, just above its junction 
with the Alleghany River. Two of us waited 
on Captain Fowler, and presented* General 
Wilkinson’s letter; upon reading which, he 
manifested great respect, and a full disposition 
to comply with its contents. He kindly invit- 
ed us to take breakfast with him in the morn- 
ing. 









































just arrived, and arrayed in our cave dresses, 
we were on our way soon after breakfast, glad 
to exchange the hot, relaxing air without, for 
the cool, bracing atmosphere of the subterra- 
nean territory. 

At The Rotunda we turned to the right and 
entered Audubon’s Avenue, a very wide pass- 
age, in places rendered difficult by the rough 
rocks we had to climb over ; elsewhere, a fine 
bed of nitrous earth eased our feet, and an arch 
of solid rock formed an appropriate roof. This 
led us to the Little Bat Room, where it is said 
thousands of bats hybernate, finding their way 
out into the regions of light and life, when 
spring returns, Here our guide commenced 
loading himself with stones, and whilst won- 
dering at his strange fancy, we received an in- 
timation to follow his example. We are now 
at the Crevice Pit, an aperture on the left hand, 
somewhat in the form of a rough gothic arch, 
reaching from the top of the cavern tu the bot- 
tom, and opening into the Mammoth Dome. 
Into it Stephen threw one of his stones. This 
we could hear bounding from ledge to ledge, 
until finally a splash came sounding dimly on 
the ear. Again and again we repeated the 
experiment, and the stones leaping from rock 
to rock conveyed to our minds an idea of im- 
mense depth, as the sounds came fainter and 
fainter, until the dull splash from the water 
far below us, brought back the information that 
our messengers had done their office and were 
at rest. 

Beyond Crevice Pit to the right is a small 
chamber leading to the Black Chimney, a 
round opening about 6 feet in diameter, with 
horizontal grooves 4 feet apart. The guide 
clambered up above us, and placing several 
lights around it, enabled us to view this singu- 
lar opening to great advantage. It seemed as 
if an immense cane might have been imbedded 
in yielding mud, and, ying away, left the 
impress in the solid rock. The little chamber 
we entered was rich in a beautiful dendroidal 
formation, blackened, according to our guide, 
by a combination of iron. 

We did not go on any farther in that direc- 
tion, but turning back entered the Main Cave 
at The Rotunda, and continued on towards the 
interior. Bending our course round the Gi- 
ant’s Coffin, we went down the Stegps of Time, 
and through the Deserted Chambers, passing 
the beautifully draperied Side Saddle Pit, and 
descended by the old ladder into the Labyrinth, 
whose ups and downs soon brought us to Go- 
rin, the glory of domes. Stationing the women 
at the window where they had stood in our 
former visit to this spot, Stephen led the men 
up a ladder, across a small plank and along a 
rough passage to an aperture, through which 
we climbed, and found ourselves on a shelving 
platform within the dome, commanding a fine 
view of it; indeed, Stephen said it was the 
only place from which Gorin could be viewed 
to advantage. “Stephen, can’t the girls get 
here?” said one. A short parley ensued, per- 
mission was granted, and we started to assist 
them, but before we had gone many steps we 
met them on their way to us. As soon as 
they had heard the- question, “ Can’t the girls 
get here?” theyhad started by themselves to 


(To be continued.) 
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Por “ The Friend.” 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 
EDMONDSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


Before leaving the cave on the second day, 
Stephen had strongly excited our imaginations 
by an imperfect description of the Black Cham- 
bers. We therefore agreed with him, to return 
the next day and explore these wonderful and 
extensive avenues. 

The next morning adding to our company 


a young man from Pennsylvania, who had | join us, without waiting for the answer. 






































transitory splendour around. 


and spanned by a single arch. 
covered with piles of loose rocks, not stones, 









When 


all were securely seated on the dangerous 


ledge within the dome, a Bengal light shed a 
When it had 
faded away, we retraced our steps to the Gi- 


ant’s Coffin, where our company divided. The 


girls went by themselves towards the mouth of 
the Cave, and enjoyed a solitary walk length- 


ened out to about three miles, by their turning 
aside to take a parting look at the objects of 


interest in Gothic Avenue. The others with 


Stephen passed on to the Black Chambers. 


The Black Chambers are perhaps the wild- 


est and grandest portion of the whole Cave. 


In some parts the avenue is 100 yards wide, 


‘he floor is 


for they are of great size, and so thick, that 


a misstep might precipitate one many feet be- 
tween the edges of adjoining pieces. The 
acicular crystalline formation, so abundant be- 


yond the rivers, is found here, assuming vari- 
ous forms, but is not of that pure white, which 
renders Cleaveland’s Cabinet so beautiful. Our 
guide bid us notice a triangular rock on which 
we stood. We went forward, wound through 


different ways, and at length found ourselves 


again on the rock, from which we had started, 
so that we had no difficulty in believing it 
would be an easy thing to lose ourselves in 
this part of the cave, or to account for the 


adventures of a party, who were wandering 
about here for hours, almost in despair of ever 
again seeing the light of day, and who finally 
succeeded in getting to the Main Cave just as 
their lamps went out. 


After leaving the Black Chambers we con- 


tinued with the stranger and guide during their 
explorations, which were confined to the por- 
tions of the Cave, visited on our first day’s 


ramble. 
The next morning we took our departure 
from the Cave Hotel, and as we rode along, 


on our way back to Bowling Green, felt as if 
we neither wished to see nor hear anything. 
The mind was full, and needed rest to enable 


it to digest the many new, grand and beautiful 


things that had been presented to it during the 


three days before. 


——<>—- 


Of all the incidents which go to illustrate 
the horrors of war, we have seen none which 
presents them to the mind in a more striking 
and powerful manner than the present condi- 
tion of the South Carolina regiment of Volun- 
teers.—They left their homes six months ago, 
about 800 strong ; of this number 140 died at 
Vera Cruz or on the march to Puebla, 360 
were left sick in the various hospitals. About 
272 were in a condition to fight in the late 
battle, and of that number 137 (including their 
gallant Colonel, Pierce M. Butler,) were killed 
or wounded, leaving a meagre remnant of 135, 
a moiety of whom may yet perhaps fall in bat- 
tle or perish by disease before the war shall 
terminate. What a contrast wil! the return 
home of this shattered corps present to the 
** pride, pomp and circumstance” which attend- 
ed their enlistment and departure for the seat 
of war.—Richmond Whig. 
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THE FRIEND. 


The Georgia Regiment.—Col. H. R. Jack-| ponding spirits, and sweetens the cup of afflic- 
son, of the Georgia regiment, has reached his | tion.—£ztract. 
home at Savannah, after a year’s ee 
vice in Mexico. Of the 910 men with which |——"—— es — 
he crossed the Chattahoochee, only about 450 THE FRIEND. 
were mustered regularly out of service at New | —————____- ——pecnegteah ini 
Orleans, the others having either died or been TENTH MONTH 2, 1847. 
dismissed from the service on account of sick- | —— cata ae 
ness or some other cause. ‘The Georgia regi- 
ment (but owing to no fault of theirs) had not 
an opportunity of being engaged in battle dur- 
ing their term of service.—Late Paper. 






























For a succession of months the public mind 
has been held in anxious suspense as relates 
to the war of invasion, depredation and cruel- 
ty, begun and carried on by this government 

For “The Friend.” | @gainst our neighbours in Mexico. At one 
time we have had rumours of a fresh battle or 
The Western Agricultural School. of a threatened one,—at another, illusive pros- 

The Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends | pects of peace have been reported by the news. 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, has established a | papers; thus keeping up a constant fluctuation 
school under the above name near Bloomfield | between hope and fearful apprehension. At 
meeting-house, Parke county, Indiana. Funds length, however, the melancholy certainty has 
having been obtained, amounting to about reached us; another and another bloody con- 
$1200, sufficient to purchase a small farm of| flict has taken place. The loss on the part of 
twenty-nine acres, at Bloomfield, and to build the United States in killed and wounded not 
a-school-house, the Institution was opened at|!ess than one thousand ; that of the Mexicans, 
that place in the Eleventh month, 1846, the (including prisoners,) is stated at from five to 
school having been temporarily located at Su-|8ix thousand. The principal engagements 

r Plane for one year previous to this date.|occurred on the 19th and 20th of Eighth 
i is under the care of a committee of the| month, four miles from the walls of the city of 
Quarterly Meeting, and is designed to give a Mexico, between shout 7000 U.S. troops, and 
liberal and practical education to pupils of both | 20,000 Mexicans. “« The destruction of life, 
sexes. 186 pupils have attended the school | S4ys one account, ° has been deplorably severe 
since its commencement, between 30 and 40| 0D both * ii at ees os ~ Mexi- 

; .|cans. Many widows have been made; many 
— ee homes filled with anguish.” The battle of the 

“The design of this Institution is to afford 20th resulted in a total defeat of the Mexicans. 
youth an opportunity of acquiring a liberal | Subsequently an armistice was arranged be- 
education without the loss of their health. It; tween the contending parties, and it is suppos- 
aims to inspire a high estimate of the import-|€d negotiations for peace ensued. That the 
ance of labour, and a love for rural pursuits ;| S¢gotiations may prove successful must be the 
to. introduce the most useful studies, and espe- | fervent breathing of every seriously reflecting 
cially those which illustrate agriculture ; and mind. We have neither space nor inclination 
to adopt the practice of manual labour as fast | © enter further into details of these murderous 
as circumstances will permit.” A number of | 80d sanguinary conflicts between two neigh- 
the students it is stated, have nearly paid their | bouring and A manos, (what a 
expenses, by the labour performed in the inter- | 8°OSS Misnomer !) and there is no need—the 
vals of study. The pupils have as yet been| Papers of both city and country are abundant- 
boarded in the neighbourhood for want of pro- | !y fraught with them. 
per accommodations at the Institution. Friends 
in England have given £100 sterling in aid of} For the due appreciation of the article on 
the school, a sum which the Institution has not| our first page, we take the liberty of suggest- 
the means of increasing, so as to erect a board-| ing, the expediency of keeping in view the hy- 
ing-house, and provide the necessary apparatus | pothetical forgn chosen by the writer,—in other 
for teaching Natural Philosophy and Chemis-} words, what probably would be the language 
try. The Principal of the School, Harvey | of the philosophical writer of history —some 
Thomas, is at present in this city, with a view| future’ Robertson or Prescot—at some remote 
of obtaining subscriptions in aid of this inter-| era of succeeding time. 
esting Institution. Friends disposed to contri- 
 piisigiens any z ee, ee What a fearful and disgusting state of socie- 
B. Smith ; or with John Stokes, No. 74 Mar-|‘Y does the following description exhibit! Is 
alaill-ctnaie : it not to be attributed to habits of debasing in- 
: timacy with a class of poor human beings, 
The Christian’s Death—The decline of| Which slave-holding has degraded to the level 
the righteous is like the setting of the glorious | °f the brute creation—a system which brings 
sun ; though each leaveth us in darkness, yet a curse upon the slaveholder and his children, 
is their splendour unextinguished. When and in riya cases on the destitute coloured 
therefore, we mourn at their departure, we|™&n and woman 1 
mourn not for them, but for ourselves. And| The negro boy who murdered his master 
when we contemplate the life of a Christian| near Flemingsburg, Kentucky, was executed 
friend, the pleasing recollection of his spotiess|at that place, on Monday week. The Flag 
purity of character, and the unshaken since-| says, there was an immense crowd of people 
rity of his Christian purity, cheers our des-| present, which pressed forward to the gallows 































‘amidst laughing, jeers, and awful oaths.’ 
After the execution, drunkenness and fighting 
became the order of the day, and before the 
corpse was cold, trials for fighting were being 
held in the Court house.” 








A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 


on Fourth-day, the 6th of Tenth month, at 3 


o’clock, Pp. M., in the committee-room of the 
Bible Depository. 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


A meeting of “The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Second- 
day evening, the 4th inst., at the usual place. 

Josera Krre, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to Superintend the Boarding- 
School at West-town, will meet there, on Sixth- 
day, the 15th inst, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at the 
school on the preceding evening, at 7 o’clock. 
And the Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
annual examination, to commence on Third- 
day morning, the 12th inst. 

Tromas Kriuser, Clerk. 
Phila., Tenth mo. 2d, 1847. 
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Received per Z. S., agent, Salem, Ohio, from 8, 
Sreeve, $2, vol. 20; from E. French, $4, vols. 19 and 
20; from Daniel Stratton, $2, vol. 19 ; S. French, $2, 
vol. 20; T. Bowman, $4, vols. 19 and 20, and from J. 
Schooley, $2, vol. 19; received per E. &., agent, W. 
Elkton, Ohio, from N. D, Hartley, $2, vol. 20; K. 8. 
Jones, $2, vol. 20, and from J. Maddock, Jr., $2, vol. 
20; received of R. Angell, Providence, R. L., $4, for 
vols, 19 and 20; of L. Hage, Flushing, O. per P. M., 
$2, vol. 20; per J. G., agent, Mich., from W. B., $12, 
in full, to No. 52. vol. i received of 8. M. Hudson, 
$2, vol. 21; of M. Dingman, Troy, $2, vol. 20; of J. 
8., Kirk’s Mills, $10, to No. 52, vol. 19; of M. Alder- 
man, Hartford, $2, vol. 21; per J.S., agent, Nantuc- 
ket, from S, S., $2, vol. 21 ; received per J. K. P., New 
York, from A. S., Ohio, $2, vol. 20; per E. Stubbs, 
agent, from W. S., $2, vol. 20; of J. Hazard, Wake- 
field, per P. M., $2, vol. 20; of A. Johnson, Weare, $2, 
vol. 20; of J. E. Fry, Bolton, $1, in full; per D. P., P. 
M., Flushing, Ohio, from Ann Branson, $2, vol. 20; 
John Wright, $2, to 21, vol. 20; Joseph Walker, $2, 
vol. 20 ; John Hirst, $2, vol. 20, and Isaiah Branson, $4, 
vols. 19 and 20 ; received of J. Hartley, Lockport, N. 
Y., $4, for vols, 18 and 19, and $8 for another pur- 
pose ; received of S. Hadley. and N. Johnson, Monro- 
via, Ind., $2 each for vol. 20 ; of H. Walton, per E. L., 
$2, vol. 20; of A. Chapman, Bennington, Ohio, $2, 
vol, 21 ; of Sina Strattan, Ohio, $2, vol. 20, in full. 





Errata in last number: In “Sea-Side Verses,” 
7th line of the 6th stanza, for “tinged,” read “ tingeth.” 

In the notice of the death of Ezra Comfort, furnish- 
ed us last week, bis death should have been stated to 
have occurred om Second-day evening the 30th of 
Eighth month. 


——a 

Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Frankford, Pa., on 
the 9th of Ninth month, Tuomas Tuorr, son of James 
Thorp, to Anna, daughter of the late Jonathan P. and 
Alice Knight, all of that place. 
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